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ballad criticism, but unfortunately he left no definite statement.
His article m Johnson's Encyclopedia (1895) is vague and rather
non-commital about origins. He says that "the historical and
natural place*' of the ballads is "anterior to the appearance of
poetry of art, to which it formed a step, and by which it has
been regularly displaced and, in some cases, almost extin-
guished . . ." and again: "Though they do not write themselves
as William Grimm said, though a man and not a people has
composed them, still the author counts for nothing, and it
is not by mere accident but with the best reasons that they
have come down to us anonymous." These words, even in
their context, are ambiguous enough to allow many inter-
pretations.  Child's followers were not so vague.  In  1894,
F. B. Gummere outlined the modern version of the commu-
nalist theory, and developed it in a series of books and articles.5
The most easily available account is in the chapter in Volume
II of the Cambridge History of Literature (1908). Gummere
added a little anthropology to Grimm's "Das Volk dichtet".
He asserted in The Beginnings of Poetry that the ballads are
among the most primitive kinds of poetry; that they were
created by the improvization of the singing and  dancing
throng, and that this creation took place at the festivals of the
undifferentiated folk. According to Gumrnere, various members
of the singing and dancing throng improvised verses about
something important that had taken place in the community,
and the whole throng would sing the chorus. From these
improvisations the complete ballad was built up, the work
of no single person. He invented the useful term "incremental
repetition" to describe a familiar device by which  "each
stanza repeats the substance of the preceding, but with some
variation which advances the story";  and he offered the
refrains and incremental repetition found in many ballads as
evidence of the communal process. "Basing one's assertion
on these elements of recurrent refrain and alternate impro-
visation, one could safely define the ballad by origins, as a
narrative lyric made and sung at the dance and handed down
in popular tradition."6 At a later period, he said, there was a
"dwindling of lyric and choral elements in favour of epic",